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INTRODUCTION 

Modern American society is characterized by an increasingly complex web of highly 
specialized social and economic roles and, concomitantly, educational attainment has 
become a leading criterion by which young people are "sorted-out" to fill those roles. 
A crucial stage in the career development process, then, is at the point when students 
are required to make a key decision about whether or not to pursue the next higher level' 
of education (i.e., college). In the American system, 'of course, that choice is to a 
considerable extent left up to the individual and> consequently, ambition (i.£., indi- 
vidual motivation) plays an important part in. the status attainment process. 

'This study explores certain Selected determinants of educational amb.ition. mch 

past research has shown that factors relating to the family, a primary agency of stfcial-^ 

ization, must be considered in explaining the status aspirations and attainments of youth. 

One line of inquiry has l$ad 'to a substantial accumulation of evidence confirming that 

youngsters from families of higher socioeconomic status tend to have higher levels of 

educational aspirations and attainments." Other researchers have explored various 

dimensions of the normative configuration and value patterns of family and home life 

which account for variations in the educational plans of high school students. Most 

notably these efforts have dealt wil^h "education-specific" forms of family influences, 

. ,. ,2/ ' . 

such as "parental encouragement" or "stress" on their children's college plans. 

The socialization process, of course, is not entirely one-sided. That parents 
emphasize one value over another, or one form of behavior over another, does not assure 
that children will either perceive or internalize what parents (either intentionally O''^'. ^ 
unintentional ly)^ advocate. Thus, the "influence of parents on the educational plans of 
their thildren depends not only en the value climate in the home (normative influence), 
as researches cited above suggest, but also oji the, extent to which children recognize, 
appreciate, and identify with the norms and values of their parents (regulative influence), 

It is primarily the latter half of this distinction (i.e., the regulative aspect of 
parental influence) to which this paper is addressed. Stated in. more conc^te terms, I am 
interested in the degree to which the social . sit'uation in the home favors an effective 
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pattern of interaction by which parents are able to transmit their own attitudes, as well 
as their perceptions and asses^ents of t+ie norm and value patterns of the larger society, 
on to their children. The unique element of the parent-child interaction system I am 
specifying is perhaps contained in the notion of "rapport." Rapport wi th .parents as 
conceptualized here, is of a conditional nature; under the condition of a strong working 
rapport between parents and children a greater conformity to expectations and a greater 
sharing of value patterns is likely to occur within the family than under ^he weak rapport 
condition. 

Two general observations can be made regarding past sociological research on the 
effects of family interaction patterns on the educational mobility of young people. First, 
there has been a tendency to apnciptualtze the parent-chi/dl relationship factor as a 
."cause"; i.e., as a "stimulus" to which the youngster responds through higher or lower 
levels of aspiration and/or achievement, rather than as a "condition" (in the sense of a 
strong working rapport) which sets ^the stage for the transmission of messages and influences 
of the normative type. Second, there appears to be a real lack of, agreement apiong the 
empirical findings. One body of literature asserts that high educational aspirations are a 

consequence of positive pa,rent-chi Id interaction, while another set suggests that achievers 

4/ / 

emerge from a negatii/e family milieu. \x\ an effort to shed further light on the anti- 
thetical nature of these researches, the present study explores the importance of parent- 
child rapport as it pertains to the career development of youngsters in the context of rural 
Ontonagon County, Michigan. 

* RESEARCH PROCEDURES 

Ontonagon County, situated on Lake Superior in the relatively remote, far northwestern 
corner of Michigan's upper peninsula, comprises the locale from which our study population 
was drawn. In area, it is the third largest county in Michigan, but it is also one of "the 
most rural and sparsely populated. Over the last few decades, the main economic base in 



Ctatdnagon County has shifted from agriculture to mining; today there are about 3500 

persons employed in this industry. In addition, the pulp-paper industry has prospered. 

Farhving and farm related occupations have suffered rapid decline during the period. 

The data for this paper were obtained in the spring of 1974 and make up one phase 
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of a larger ongoing research project being cojiducted in Ontonagon County. The study 
population includes a near total representation of the county's 1974 graduating classes; _ 
100 boys and 101 girls. Two earlier phases of the larger project encompass comparable 
cohorts of high school seniors in 1957/58 and 1968. - Although patterns of change in the 
structuring of educational mobility in Ontonagon County are , of considerable interest, a 
suitable discussion of these changes is beyond a manageable scope for this paper. 

Via sel f-admipistered questionnaires information was gathered on a wide range of 
topics dealing with the youngsters' perceptions .of" their own social situations in the 
county and about their plans for the future. The dependent variable, plan to go to college , 
is viewed as a major st6p in^the process of attaining upward social mobility. It is treated 
^s a dichotomy (tjiose students who ^id or di^ not plan to attend a cq^llege or university). 
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The key independent variables are as follows (see Table 1 ^for marginal distributions.): 

Social class origin , indicative of the normative influences of parents and economic 
v/ell-being of the. family, is measured by the Duncan Index (Reiss, 1961). SES scores are ^ 
collapsed into dichotomous form: scores of 25 and below are treated as "lower SES" and 
scores above 25 as "higher SES-" The "lower SES" category is composed largely of manual 
occupations and, for the^jnos^part , non-manual occupations are concentrated in the "higher 
* SES" category^ 

Rapport- -with parents , as perceived by the youngster,' is indexed by a nine iten summated 



Likect-type scale; each item allows for responses in five categories from "strongly agree" ^ 

8/ ^ . • 

to "strongly disagree.'* ^ The parental rapport variable aims to reflect the regulative 
- .influence of parents on the educational aspiration levels of their children. High scale 
scores are indi^cative of a strong, healthy rapport with parents,' whereas scores on the lower 
end of the scale suggest weak parental rapport. 

o , • • • • ■ . ' , 



Grades in school , indicative of adv-a;icement at an. early stage in the educationaV * 

* i , 

mobility process, is derived from the student* s graduation rank. Rank scores are dicho- 

tomized at the^midpoint into high and 1 ow categories . This factor, scholastic perfor- 
mance level, is conceptualized as an intervening variable which mediates the flow of 
influence from social class and parental rapport on to college plans. 

In view of the differences in the career patterns for the two sexes^^. and the idea ^' 
that boys and girls undergo quite dissimilar socialization i^rocesse/' Trom a very young 
age, it is likely that knowledge of suoti^ differences will add significantly to our 
understanding 'of the structuring .of rural youth ambition. Sex, therefore, is held 
constant throughoi5|:. . , • ■ , • 



FINDINGS 

The results of this exploratory study support the general idea that [Jarents^elp 
shape their children's career development thrmigfT normative expectatjtons and value pat- 
terns associated with their socioeconomic^tatus and style of life on the one hand, and 
via positive parent-child rapport on i^ie other. (See Table 2 for a summary of the basic 
percentage differences and meas^ires of statistical association.] 

Clearly, among girls^d especially so among boys,^there is a strong positive effect 
of socioeconomic background on pljLns to go to college. Boys and girls from upper status 
origins are far mor^e likely than their lower status counterparts to be oriented »toward 
the pursuit of a college education. This finding, of course, is consistent with research 
cited earlier. ^ 

The parental rapport factor appears to be of rel ati vely r/inor import as a.determinant 
of educational plans. Girls experiencing strong rapport with their parents are somewhat 
more likely to manifest college orientations than are those evidencing weak parental rap- 
port; yet this relationship does 'not hold in the case of bgys. • 
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In Ontonagon County, the achievement o* a strong academic record at the high school 
level appears to be an important factor in tf|p educational mobility process, as suggested 
by tijie relatively large proportion of college-bound youngsters in the!^ top half of their 
graduating class. It is not unlikely that the norm^tiv^ backgrounds and the pattern? of 
interaction in the fam'^ily, .important in shaping a youngster's career plans, might also be 



reflected in their scholastic performance. In point of fact, these data demonstrate that 
parallels do indeed exist., Socioeconomic background of the family emerges as a dominant 
factor affecting the aca^^mic achievement of boys (a positive association of moderate 
magnitude is manifested); among girls, on the other hand, school achievement varies in 
large measure wi^K the level of parep^al rapport experienced in the home. 

Influence of Parent-Child Rapport on Patterns of Educational Mobility Under Conditions of 
' Higher and Lower Socioeconon^ic Status : 

It is not until th^^fluence of .socioeconomic status and parental rapport are viewed 
simultaneously, that/their full impact become's apparent. Among girls as we1^l as boys, 
when socioeconom/c status is controlled, the importance of parental rapport is specified 
to those from lower SES families. Tha : is, the college plans of youngsters frofti tipper . 
status farm lies are basically unaffected by variabilities >i*n parental rapport, whil^e^ rap- 
port with parents emerges as an important influence on the college plans of boys and 
girfs from lower status families. (See Table 3.) ' - 

This finding suggests that: 1) class related norms and values influencing youngsters 
from upper status backgrounds provide sufficien't impetus po maintain a high degree of 
col^ge motivation --regardless of how well they along with parents, and 2)- aspirant 
norms are not passed on very well in lower status families and', therefore, strong parent- 
child rapport becomes an instrumental mechanism for normative encouragement, albeit far 
more diffuse and less specified than forms of encouragement commonly associated with the 
social class configuration, (i.e.; with "parental stress" on college, "parental encourage- 
ment," or with "perceived parental interest.") / 
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By holding the effedt of socioeconomic status constant among boys, tfje original null 
relationship between grades in school and rapport with parents no longer obtains. Socio- 
economic status in this case acts as a suppressor of the "compensating influences" of 
parental rapport on grades. Where the academic achievement of lower ^status boy i^ en- 
hanced by the interpersonal supp^t of his parents, the upper SES boy tends to perform 
better in school when he and his p^ents are nojt getting along (!). 

Similarly, socioeconomic status conditions the influence of parental rapport on the 
scholastic performance of girls. Among lower SES girls, strong rapport with parents — 
emergas as an important factor affecting the achievement of high grades in school. The ^ 




lastic performance of girls from upper status families, on the other hand, is influenced 
to a lesser extent by the .level of parental rapport (Table 4). v 

In lower status families, the press to achieve appears weaker and, where parental 
rapport is strong, the normative support of parents is most evident. Parent-child rapport, 

to be sure, may also be enha'nced by superior performance on the part of the youngster, 

... ' / ^ ' ^ ^ 

implying a mutually reinforcing association between the two ^Viables. ^rong schoo.l 

achievement by children,/on the one hand, and positive reactions by parents on the otlier, 
3re compelling rewards/for lower parents and their children*. , , • 

BoySwfrpm upper status families, it would seem, are expected to demonstrate superior- 
performancg in :;fhool,and, consequently, the attainment of good grades M not an uncommon 
5ccurance and may not' be given the high level of positive reinforcement found among lower 
status families. Although upper SES b^s in Ontonagon County .do tend to achieve strong' 
scholastic records, the degree of pressure exerted by parents, (to get high grades, to ^ 
be ^"successful", and to "get ahead" in general), appears to have the unanticipated conse-v 
quence of straining relationships between these boys and their parents. For this reason, 



one may surmise, upper statu* 
necessarily strong achievers. 



Doys who do get along well with their parents .are not 
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Scholast^'c Performance as an Intervening Variable ^ ^ 

^; By controlling on scholastic performance a clearer abservation af the influence of 



socioeconomic status^ is obtained. Particutai'ly noteworthy is the discovery that social 
class and scholastic' ranking, manifest substantial independent effects on the college 
plans of Ontonagon County youth* 

I '/ 

Table 5 shows th^t amOng upper status boys ahd girls., by comparison with those from " 
lower status backgrounds, the attainment of high^grades in school is not an entirely 
vital factor since t>§ normative support in the^family appears strong enough to encourage 
many of these ycud/sters to pursue college careers despite their mediocre academic showing. 
The level of ambition of lower SES students^who are not favored with high levels of norma- 
tive (class) pressure in the ►home, on the other hand, seem^ more dependent upon their 
achieved status in school- Without high grades, lower status boys and girls are structured 
away from the educational mobility process. in the home as well as at school. In fact, 
lower SES youngsters are more than six times as likely to go on tp college if they rank in 
the upper half of their class tfian if they rank in the lower half. Among upper SES stu- 
*dents\ however, the college plans of high and low scholastic achievers are separa^d by a 
considerably narrower margin. • •• 

The introduction of gracfes in school as an intervening.variable.has a significant 
effect on the rather weak zero-order association between parental rapport and ^^Tl^ege plans. 
Positive rappor;^,'Wi^h parents is considerably more important for girls who rank in the lower 
half of thei'r^raduating class than for those ranking in the upper half. This finding 
follows the general pattern of social class influence; the ambition level of girls lacking 
the necessary scholastic performance to help them build mobility orientations depends on 
the socioeconomic status of their families. Similarly, girls with low grades may.find 
support through the rapport they experience with parents and,- this in turn, 'heightens their 
educational ambitions. The negligible zero-order association for boys remains relatively 
unchanged when grade level is held constant (Tabid 6.) 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING -COMMENTS . 

The findings from this study affirm that' parental rapport in the home settin.g is an» 
importa^it factor affecting the educational mobility of young boys and girls in this rur^al 
Michigan county. Although parental rapport manifests a reUtive,ly minor independent 
effect on grades In school and plans td pursue a college education^, viewed in the norma- 
tive context of a youngster's social class background, its rea*l impact begins to emerge. 

Boys and girls from lower status origins, who lack the kind of normative encourage- 
ment and economic resources typically found in upper. status^i^famil ies , appear to 'benefit 
considerably from the external support offered them through satisfactory relationships 
with their parents. Youngsters from upper SES families, on the other hand, show relatively 
less dependence on parental rapport;* their upper socioeconomic status origins and the 
benef/ts derive^ there^from tend to pull them along. Indeed, the pressure experienced by 
many boys from upper 'status^families, I would imagine, although resulting in rather strong 
college aspirations and school* achievement, also may be crystallized within or in some 
respetts derived from a situation of generally weak interpersonal relationships with parents 

The general conclusion to be drawn is that rapport with parents is an important factor 
affecting the educational achievement levels of rural youngsters; it is especially important 
for thase from lower status backgrounds and, also, for those whose record of scholastic' 
performance is not very strong. 

One is left to ponder, of course, why a comparable pattern does not obtain, among upper 
status boys and girls. Perhaps the most plausible explanation is that which I have sug- 
gested throughout my presentation. A healthy working relationship with parents facilitates 
the transmission of af diffuse form of normative support which may be likened to that 
coninonly associated with the^ social clasS configuration. Low^r status youngsters benefit 
from the full impact of this support, while those from upper status families gain only from 
that portion which is independent of the goal-directionality effect inherent in the ''social^ 

class influence". ^ 

jL U 



The* theoretical significance of the parental rapport variable in the development of 
sjDciological knowledge relating tp educational mobility depends in part upon its unique- 
ness as a sociological concept. The conceptualization of parental rapport established 
at the outset of this study asseVts .that the normative expectati^ons parents ^have of the 
attitudes, behavior, and goals of their children are mediated by the quality of parent- 
child interaction, i.e., the level of parental rapport.- On the other hand the main body 
of literature, some of which was discussed earlier, invariably views the relationship 
between parent and child as a "source" of influence, rather than as a "condition" that 
•sets the stage If'or the transmission of other normative inf\uences\ The question arises, * 
then, as to whether or not parental rapport is a theoretically useful concept to explain 
patterns and regularities in the flowjDf normgtive influence within the family^ beyond^or 
in lieu of the more traditional conceptualization. ^ ^ 

Researchers positing that the relationships between parents and their children which 
inherently and in a direct causal sense lead to either higher. or lower levels of educational 
aspiration and achievement, have ir^ effect limited the scope of their interpretations, and, 
I believe, the reel meaning of the concept. In short, interpretations have been largely 
confined to. either the ^'depri vation-aspiration hypothesis" (that a depriving family ^situa- 
t*ion Encourages youngsters to "esQape" via high aspirations and achievement), or the 
"reward-aspiration? hypothesis" (that a rewarding family milieu causes youngster^ -to aspire) 
These interpretations, however, do not embrace the obvious possibility that relationships 
tn the home may also pave the way (or create stiff barriers) to the many other kinds of 
support parents are able to provide for their children. 

To answer the above question then, the approach and subsequent results of this inquiry 
suggest that parental rapport is an effective sociological concept to incorpiorate into this 
*par!^cular line of research in conjunction with the more traditional concepts and approaches 
Yet, in an empirical sense, parent-child rapport itself may perhaps .never be entirely devoid 
of some form of normative loading, and therefore may never be ejitirely differentiated from 
the more traditional conceptualization simply because of the multidimensional ity of any 
lasuring instrument that purports to tap this phenomenon. ^IX. 



NOTES ^ y 

1. ^ Some examples at various- pojnts .la time and over a range of populations 
, are: Kahl 1953; Rosen 1956; Bordua 1960^ Simpson 1968; Vlilliams 1972; 

Kerckhoff 19/4; afid Sha'pira and Yuchtmao 1975.- 

2. Various measures, of •Education-specific |>arental influence' are:" 
'parental stress (Bordua 1960), parental encourageihent (Kahl 19S3; Mcdill 

and Coleman 1965; Rehberg and Westby 1967; Sewell et al. -1968. "1969; ^ 
^ Jacobsen /i971 ) , parental aspirations (Perlin 1967; Duncan 1968; K^ndel and 
Lesser 1969, J972), and parental expectations (Williams 1972). 

3., This is a very general assumption of socialization theory ^Rosen 1964)i 
, its imDortante in*this line of research has, been stressed by Rushing (1964).. 

4. Studies finding support for the hypoth.esis that negative parent-child 
relatiaosJllPS lead to educational mobility are: Ellis 1952; Warner and 
Abegglen 1953T~%fve^Clarke and Dinitz 1956; Rushing 1964; andf. Gnagey 1968. 

Research arguing in favor of the^hypothesis tjiat positive relationships* 
in the home result in Upward education^l mobility are: Douvan and Adelson 
-1958;Morrow and Wilson 1961; Peppin 1963; Christopher 1957; Furstenberg 
1971, KandeVand Lesser 1972; and Schwarzweller and Lyson 1974. - ' ' 

5. See Goldsmith and Beagle (1962) for a descriotion of the "initT3l phase" 

of the project, and Rdeger, Beegle, and Fulton (l973) for the ficst follow-up study 

6* See Clay (1976)' for a detailed assessment of patterns of ch-&me in the 
structuring of educational mobility acr^oss the three phases of th<!^Ontonag.on 
^ County project. . t ^ . ' 

7: A paralleV analysis was conducted employing a measure of fat^ier's 
education .level ; the results of this analysis show little variation from 
the results of the analysis presented ia this paper using socioeconomic 
status (measured by. the Duncaa scale) as an indicant of a youn^gster^s social 
class^baekground.^ Among boys as well ^s girls, SES.and father*s education 
level prove to be very highly correlated. • ' ^ 

8. ^ Categories wer6^ subsequently collapsed into trichotomous form ,vith the 
"undecided^ ptegoYy as .a midpoint and each item scored from 1 -through 3;. 
aggregated scale scores ranged, from 9 through 27, The 'specific It'eins are as 
follows: a) It is^hard for me to* feel pleasant 'at home, b) .My parents try 
toiJnderstahd my problems and worries. c)As far as my idea? are c^oncerned 
my parents and I live in two different worl<ls. d) There is real Tove and 
affection for me at home, e)' My parents criticize me too much- f) My friends ^ 
have happier homes than I da, g) Too often my, parents compare /r?e unfavorably 
with other children, h) As I have'" known it, family life is happy^ t) My 
parents expect too much of me. ' * ^ . 

Jhe possibility, that these items reflect two or more dimensions was 
taken into consideration. A systematic analysis of the nine item inter- 
correlation^ matrix as well as a factor analysis (Singh 1975, p. 37), and a 
standard item 'analysis, suggests that the set of items, for the m^st papt 
are derived f/om a similar universe of context and Represent a uniduije^ 
attribute space. ^ 



Table 1. 

^ >P^rcentage Distributions of the Study Variables 



Boys 

(N=100) 

Girls 

(N=101) 



- _ College Plans ' 

* 

No College Con,eqe 
68 '3?* 



50 



50 



Total % 
100 

100 



Socioeconomic Status 



Boys 

(N=100) 

Girls 

(N=101) 



Low" SES 
49 



53 



High SES 
51 

47 



Total % 
100 



100 



y 



Boys .' 

.(N=-10G) 
Girls 

• •(N=icn) 



. Parental Rapport 
V/eak. Rapport Strong' Rapport 
64^ • ' s - 36 . 



54 



46: 



Total % 
100 

100 



^Boys 




(N=10b) 



^101) 



Grades in School 



Low. Grades 
58 

42, 



Total %- 
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